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NATURALISM: HALF-HEARTED OR BROKEN-BACKED?? 


HEN Santayana reviewed Dewey’s Experience and Nature 

he posed the following question: ‘‘how comes it that Dewey 
[if he is a naturalist] has a metaphysics of his own, that cosmology 
is absent from his system, and that every natural fact becomes in 
his hands so strangely unseizable and perplexing?’’ And he 
answers: ‘‘the dominance of the foreground’’ in Dewey’s theory 
of nature. He then asks after the character of this foreground, 
and answers: ‘‘Its name is Experience.’’* ‘‘Immediacy,’’ he con- 
tinues, ‘‘which was an epistemological category, has become a 
physical one: natural events are conceived to be compounded of 
such qualities as appear to human observers. . . . Nature is simply 
experience deployed . . . nature is here not a world but a story.’’® 
In effect, Santayana contends that Dewey is not a naturalist at 
all, but has adopted the name by historical accident: ‘‘ Naturalism 
in Dewey . . . is an assumption imposed by the character of the 
prevalent arts ; and as he is aware that he is naturalistic only to that 
extent and on that ground, his naturalism is half-hearted and short- 
winded.’’ * 

Probably no criticism would have been more likely to irk the 
great defender of continuity than the allegation that he had failed 
to bridge the gap between experience and nature, and in his reply 
to Santayana Dewey tags the naturalism of his opponent with the 
more violent label, ‘‘broken-backed’’: 


... the traits denied [to nature by Santayana] are just those which are 
characteristic of human life. . . his presupposition is a break between nature 
and man, ... man as institutions, culture, ‘‘experience.’’ The former is 
real, substantial; the latter specious, deceptive, since it has centers and 
perspectives. 

To me, then, Santayana’s naturalism appears as broken-backed as mine to 
him seems short-winded.5 


1A slightly different version of this paper was read before the Indiana 
Philosophical Association at Valparaiso, Indiana, on November 7, 1959. 

2‘*Dewey’s Naturalistic Metaphysics,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. 22 (1925), 
pp. 678-680. 

8 Ibid., p. 680. 

4 Ibid. 

5 ‘*Half-Hearted Naturalism,’’ this JouRNaL, Vol. 24 (1927), p. 58. 
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My primary interest in this controversy attaches to Dewey 
rather than to Santayana. I shall therefore be concerned with 
Santayana’s criticism not so much because it reflects Santayana’s 
own philosophy, but because it represents (perhaps by being the 
prototype of) a kind of criticism of Dewey’s philosophy which 
has become perennial. Thus, Morris Cohen characterizes that 
philosophy as ‘‘anthropocentric.’’* Bertrand Russell expresses a 
similar kind of disapproval : 


We are told [by Dewey] very little about the nature of things before they 
are inquired into; we know, however, that like dishonest politicians, things 
behave differently when observed from the way in which they behave when 
no one is paying any attention to them.” 


Arthur Murphy cites Santayana’s criticism as a good expression 
of the reason for the incompatibility of Dewey’s epistemology and 
metaphysics. And from time to time it is demonstrated that 
Dewey is a crypto-Fichtean or an unreconstructed Hegelian. These 
attacks, whatever their individual merit, at least express a rather 
general belief that Dewey’s philosophy presents a technical diffi- 
culty. It is this difficulty, and Dewey’s attempt to resolve it, which 
I would like to explore. 

Because Dewey is constantly engaged in controversy with 
present and past thinkers, the expression of his philosophy assumes 
a variety of colors, depending upon -the philosophical environment 
into which such controversy leads him. Like any philosopher who 
attempts to enter the habitat of an opponent, therefore, he is some- 
thing of a chameleon; not by virtue of adopting the opposed po- 
sition, but by virtue of adapting his arguments to it. Now Santa- 
yana was perhaps the most ambivalent of naturalists; and just as 
the chameleon is alleged to suffer a neurosis when placed on a 
checker-board, Dewey, when he replies to Santayana, seems to 
suffer a philosophical dissociative reaction. I shall argue that 
Dewey’s reply to Santayana in defense of the continuity of experi- 
ence and nature contains, or seems to contain, two quite different 
lines of argument, and that one line of argument is, and the other 
is not, an adequate rejoinder. 

In distinguishing the two types of argument Dewey advances, 
I found myself in an interesting difficulty: I was puzzled to know 
what to call the arguments. My difficulty reflects, I believe, 


6‘“Some Difficulties in John Dewey’s Anthropocentric Naturalism,’’ 
Philosophical Review, Vol. 49 (1940), p. 196. 

7 “*Dewey’s New Logic,’’ in The Philosophy of John Dewey, edited by 
P. A. Schilpp (Evanston, 1939), p. 139. 

8 ‘*Dewey’s Epistemology and Metaphysics,’’ The Philosophy of John 
Dewey, p. 221. 
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Dewey’s difficulty in clearly expressing his philosophy of nature. 
I was at first tempted to call one line of argument an argument 
from nature and the other an argument from experience, but this 
would be to prejudge the issue by assuming a non-Deweyan bi- 
fureation of the two. Then the distinction between the scientific 
and the normative suggested itself, but in fact both arguments are 
in part from science. Finally, I was inclined to distinguish be- 
tween an argument from ontology and a dialectical argument; but 
to attribute to Dewey an ontological argument seemed likely to 
invite unnecessary confusion. In the end Dewey himself supplied 
me with the distinction I needed. Dewey’s naturalism is intimately 
bound up with inquiry, and inquiry, as Dewey insists, has two 
aspects: its method and its conclusions, or the information it pro- 
vides. I would like to call Dewey’s two arguments in defense of 
the continuity of experience and nature the informational argu- 
ment and the methodological argument. 

The informational argument is, I believe, an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to answer Santayana in his own terms. It seems to assume 
nature on the one hand and experience on the other, and then 
attempts to show that these two things have important features 
in common which warrant asserting continuity between them. The 
general line of argument takes different specific forms in Dewey’s 
varied writings on the continuity of experience and nature. I 
will mention two of these briefly in order to illustrate a common 
characteristic which has seemed to make them vulnerable to at- 
tack. The first species of the informational argument may be 
called an empirical argument, and one of its subspecies might be 
called the argument from morphology, or morphological similarity. 
Experience is held to exhibit the same traits as do events on the 
biological or purely physical level; namely, indeterminacy and 
interaction. Accordingly, Dewey is happy to point out the inde- 
terminate character not only of human, but also of atomic, affairs. 
A second subspecies of the empirical argument is Dewey’s conten- 
tion that experience emerges from, or is a projection from, the 
biological. Thus in his reply to Santayana he states that ‘‘the 
ideal’’ is derived from the biological in a ‘“‘literal, existential 
sense.’’® Now both of these arguments depend upon making ‘‘ex- 
perience’’ on the one hand, and ‘‘the rest of nature’’ on the other, 
objects of scientific inquiry, so that the continuity which is alleged 
to characterize experience and nature is established as a scientific 
conclusion. Experience has been ‘‘naturalized,’’ as Dewey likes 
to put it, by being made, along with the rest of nature, a subject 
matter. 


9‘ Half-Hearted Naturalism,’’ loc. cit., p. 61. 
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The second example of the informational argument is different 
from the empirical in form but similar in being grounded on in- 
quiry. It may be called the argument by epistemological postulate. 
Although Dewey advances a form of this argument in a second 
reply to Santayana,’® a more illuminating statement of it appears 
in an essay called ‘‘Nature in Experience’’: 


It would seem ... as if the philosophy which denies that it is possible for 
experienced things and processes to form a road into the natural world must 
be controlled by an underlying postulate that there is a break of continuity 
between nature and man and hence between nature and human experience.11 


Dewey’s denial of this denial is equivalent to the opposed postulate 
that there is continuity between experience and nature. And it 
would appear that this postulate is justified by the following argu- 
ment: If experience were not continuous with nature, then we 
would have no knowledge of nature; but we do have knowledge of 
nature; therefore, experience is continuous with nature. On this 
argument the continuity of experience and nature is a trans- 
cendental deduction from the fact of knowledge of nature. It is an 
answer to the Kantoid question, ‘‘How is knowledge of nature 
possible?’’ Granting the first premise, the force of the argument 
is contained in the second: we do have knowledge of nature. 

It is just this proposition which the Santayana-like critic denies 
that Dewey can convincingly assert. For the critic then puts the 
question: What would be an example of such knowledge? Dewey 
replies: The conclusions of the natural sciences. Critic: When are 
such conclusions valid? Dewey: Knowledge is validated on the 
criterion of warranted assertability. The critic then points out 
that for Dewey an assertion is warranted in terms of the solution 
of a problematic situation; that is, in terms of a certain kind of 
experience. Then the critic, although he might grant that Dewey 
is able to provide an object of knowledge as a product of experi- 
ence, would insist that this in no way justifies calling such knowl- 
edge knowledge of nature. Since Dewey’s theory of inquiry is 
couched in terms of problem solving, inquiry does nothing more 
than provide us with the solutions to problems; and the further 
conclusion, that these solutions provide knowledge of nature, is 
without foundation other than a taste for using words in a 
peculiar fashion. On the same grounds, of course, the empirical 
arguments for continuity are also rejected. 


10 ‘Experience, Knowledge, and Value,’’ The Philosophy of John Dewey, 
pp. 533-534. 

11 Problems of Men (New York, 1946), p. 196. The article appeared 
originally in The Philosophical Review, Vol. 49 (1940). 
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Although Dewey’s final stand with respect to the informational 
argument may be that nobody, including Messrs. Santayana, Rus- 
sell, and Murphy, has a better method than Dewey’s method for 
getting into touch with nature, such an exchange of tu quoque 
arguments would still leave knowledge of nature doubtful on both 
sides. In terms of the exchange of naturalistic epithets, the stale- 
mate can be expressed by saying that Santayana is no more 
broken-backed than Dewey is half-hearted; if Santayana has left 
a gap between physical nature and human experience, Dewey has 
assimilated the former to the latter. I shall argue that on the 
basis of the argument from method Dewey is able to vindicate his 
own naturalistic whole-heartedness and therefore, incidentally, to 
provide a more convincing justification for his assertion that Santa- 
yana’s naturalism is broken-backed. 

Before taking up the methodological argument, I would like 
to introduce into the discussion a new set of terms. Although 
Dewey’s continuity is intended to extend from experience to the 
purely physical as well as to the biological, it is biology in terms 
of which Dewey characteristically asserts his naturalism. The 
cardinal terms in this context are, as all the world knows, organism 
and environment. The problematic situation is given a naturalistic 
setting by describing it as an interaction (or transaction) between 
organism and environment. Dewey thus prefaces many of his 
works on specific topics (notably in Art as Experience and in the 
Logic) with an extended account of animal and primitive human 
life. The discussion is intended to illustrate the fact that on the 
biological level of existence life is characterized by the alternation 
of harmonies and disharmonies between the organism and its en- 
vironment, by adjustments and maladjustments. The purpose of 
this discussion is to lay a ground in nature for the breaks and 
indeterminacies regarded as typical of human experience. But 
this grounding of the problematic situation in the conclusions of 
biology invites the same rejection as did the other cases of the 
informational argument. The critic may again question whether 
the conclusions of Deweyan biological inquiry are conclusions about. 
nature. 

With this preamble, let me now turn to Dewey’s argument fromr 
method. I shall try to show that this argument succeeds for just 
the reason that the informational argument fails: the central 
place in Dewey’s philosophy of problem solving and the prob- 
lematic situation. 

In Dewey’s reply to Santayana he denies that nature is a uni- 
tary background and asserts that nature should be understood in 
the plural: foregrounds and backgrounds; here’s, now’s, perspec- 
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tives.2 From this point of view the important fact is not that 
organism and environment can be made subject matters about which 
scientific conclusions are possible, but rather that organism and 
environment are principles which characterize any problematic 
situation. (Such situations, of course, include not only scientific 
inquiry, but also moral and political evaluation and aesthetic pro- 
duction and appreciation.) On such a view it is inappropriate 
to ask for a scientific description of environment or organism. 
Organism and environment are functions rather than things; they 
are roles demanded by the complication of the problematic situa- 
tion. Now ‘‘experience’’ is described by Dewey as requiring inter- 
action of a certain kind between organism and environment. Thus 
from the present point of view the inference from experience to 
nature is quite different from the same inference, and its frustra- 
tion, in the informational argument. The inference may now be 
stated in the following way. Existence, or the world, or ‘‘nature,”’ 
must be of such a kind that problematic situations arise. This is 
another transcendental deduction, but the fact which is now as- 
serted in the second premise is not in dispute. Whereas in the 
informational deduction the alleged fact was the fact of knowl- 
edge of nature, in the methodological deduction the required fact 
is no more than the fact that people are engaged in solving prob- 
lems. Although I would not rest my case here, this second deduc- 
tion can be given a kind of Cartesian indubitability. Anyone who 
challenges the deduction is himself involved in a problematic 
situation and so inevitably supplies the desired premise. How- 
ever, I do not present this as an argument for the argument 
from method, but as an introduction to a more detailed explora- 
tion of it. 

If organism and environment are for Dewey relational (or, if 
you will, dialectical) terms rather than names for things, it might 
be felt that Santayana’s criticism is justified, on the ground that 
nature ought to mean a thing rather than (to use Santayana’s 
phrase) a term in discourse; and it might therefore be concluded 
that of the two Santayana must be judged the more genuine 
naturalist. It must be admitted that the issue is in part, as 
Dewey recognized, lexicographic. Thus Dewey can ask what com- 
pulsion there is to regard nature as a fixed background appre- 
hended by speculative insight. But on the other side, it can be 
asked why, if Dewey’s use of ‘‘nature’’ is completely arbitrary, 
he engages in controversy to defend the term when he could easily 
avoid such controversy by dropping it and substituting another. 
From this perspective a number of explanations for Dewey’s in- 


12 ‘¢ Half-Hearted Naturalism,’’ loc. cit., p. 63. 
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sistence on naturalism can be brought forward. There is the 
psychological explanation: an avowed anti-idealist quiets his con- 
science by grounding in nature what is in fact a dominantly ideal- 
istic position. There is the explanation from sociology: in the 
philosophic community scientific method has been associated with 
knowledge of nature, and Dewey is explained as the victim of 
culture lag. There is the rhetorical explanation: Dewey is a 
naturalist only negatively, since nature functions primarily as part 
of a polemic against supernaturalistic doctrines. But our interest 
is in justifications, if one is available, rather than in explanations. 
The problem is to justify Dewey’s description of himself as a 
naturalist. 

Both Santayana and Dewey are inclined to find antecedents 
for their positions in earlier philosophies. Of these philosophies, 
that of Aristotle is important for both. On Santayana’s testimony 
The Life of Reason was in large part the consequence of a belated 
study of Aristotle? and a student and colleague of Dewey has 
described him as the one ‘‘who of all thinkers today can best claim 
to be the representative of Aristotelian thought.’’** Without stop- 
ping to question or to qualify these claims, I think we may find a 
clue to our problem in Aristotle. For Aristotle natural things exist 
by necessity, and so understood nature is distinguished from art 
and chance. Now it is clear that Dewey’s Aristotelianism cannot 
be traced to the equation of necessity and nature and their oppo- 
sitions to art and chance. However, there is more to Aristotle’s 
theory of nature than its necessity, and in this regard Santayana 
finds it ‘‘a pity that Democritus’ physics was not absorbed by 
Aristotle.’’?® Aristotle’s necessity, that is, is teleological rather 
than mechanical, and in consequence nature is revealed in its most 
perfect products. 

For Dewey, too, nature is revealed in its most perfect products, 
and Dewey’s name for such products is experience. Experience 
(especially in the form of art, which functions for Dewey as a 
paradigm for all instances of experience) is continuous with nature 
because it is the ‘‘culmination’’ of nature. However, culmination 
can be understood in two quite different senses. One sense is re- 
lated to the informational argument, the other to the argument 
from method. On the informational argument experience (sensa- 


18‘*A General Confession,’’ in The Philosophy of George Santayana, 
edited by P. A. Schilpp (Evanston, 1940), p. 18. In Reason in Common Sense 
Santayana writes of Aristotle’s philosophy: ‘‘The Life of Reason finds there 
its classic explication’’ (p. 21). 

14 John H. Randall, Jr., ‘‘Dewey’s Interpretation of the History of Phi- 
losophy,’’ The Philosophy of John Dewey, p. 102. 

15 Reason in Common Sense (New York, 1905), p. 17. 
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tion, consciousness) is the culmination by being the latest phase 
in a line of evolutionary development or the most complex phase 
in a process of emergence. The other sense of culmination takes 
experience to refer not simply to sensation or consciousness but 
to ‘‘genuine’’ experience, and in this sense culmination means per- 
fection. There are accordingly many passages in Dewey’s writings 
where life is contrasted not with the inorganic—protoplasm with 
stone—but with frustration or ennui. 

Besides the equation of nature and perfection, Aristotle also 
supplies the distinction between potentiality and actuality, and 
Dewey’s naturalism can be expressed in terms of those poles as 
well.© Thus to say that nature is inferable from experience is to 
say that the potentialities of a thing are inferable from its actuality. 
It is significant that for both Aristotle and Dewey the reverse 
process is not valid, so far as inquiry into nature is concerned. It 
is, however, the method of mathematics and formal logic, and this 
is a basic respect in which Dewey’s logic of inquiry is not formal 
logic. Accordingly, an understanding of genuine experience is 
necessary in order to understand its conditions, rather than the 
reverse, and in Experience and Nature Dewey writes: 


Experience in the form of art, when reflected upon, . . . solves more problems 
which have troubled philosophers and resolves more hard and fast dualisms 
than any other scheme of thought. ... In creative production, the external 
and physical world is more than a mere means or external condition of per- 
ceptions, ideas, and emotions; it is subject matter and sustainer of conscious 
activity, and thereby exhibits . . . the fact that consciousness is not a separate 


realm of being, but is the manifest quality of existence when nature is most 
free and most active.17 


And again, more directly to the point: 


- it is reasonable to believe that the most adequate definition of the basic 
traits of natural existence can be had only when its properties are most fully 
displayed—a condition which is met in the degree of the scope and intimacy 
of interactions realized.18 


In a biology class we do not have to study man before we study the 
amoeba ; it is the other way around. But we do have to understand, 
let us say, a sentence before we can correctly identify its gram- 
matical components, and we must understand a house before we 


16 The potentiality-actuality complex with which Dewey is concerned of 
course differs materially from that of Aristotle. Dewey’s actuality is not 
found in the definition of a species or in the conception of an unmoved mover, 
but in the kind of experience which is the entelechy of the problematic 
situation. 

11 Experience and Nature (Chicago, 1925), pp. 392-393. 

18 Ibid., p. 262. 
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can know what is required in order to build one. Genuine experi- 
ence is for Dewey like a sentence or a house. What, then, does 
Dewey mean by genuine experience? Genuine experience, if my 
understanding of Art as Experience is correct, is constituted by the 
satisfactory resolution of a problematic situation. Therefore, one 
way of determining the potentialities, or necessary conditions, of 
genuine experience, is to inquire into the conditions of the prob- 
lematic situation. 

This is where organism and environment come in, but as func- 
tions rather than as things. So understood, organism possesses two 
features : the capacity of being faced by a problem and the ability to 
resolve the problem. Environment exhibits two corresponding fea- 
tures: the capacity to present problems and the capacity to con- 
tribute to means for their solution. The potentialities for the 
actuality of nature may therefore be expressed as follows: a 
potential problem solver and a potential problem giver. It is 
clear that on this view the organism is not radically cut off from 
the environment. The reason for this, however, is not that the two 
are discovered to be things exhibiting continuous features, but that 
they are correlative principles. The meaning of one implies the 
meaning of the other. Organism means just that which functions 
relative to an environment, and environment just that which is sig- 
nificant in relation to an organism. It is clear from this that there 
can be as many environments as there are problems, and accord- 
ingly in Dewey’s reply to Santayana he insists that nature is 
characterized by ‘‘here’s, now’s, perspectives.”’ 

Just as for Aristotle actuality always precedes potentiality in 
the order of nature, so that the absolutely potential is literally non- 
existent, so for Dewey environment, as one kind of potentiality, 
has no absolute existence. As Aristotelian unformed matter is not 
the material of anything whatever, an environment not the en- 
vironment of an organism is no environment. ‘‘Prime’’ nature in 
this sense is for Dewey non-existent. 

Consequently, a naturalism of this kind has no room for a 
cosmology in Santayana’s meaning of the word. Environment is 
for Dewey not a descriptive term designating a total background, 
but is fundamentally a relational term, so that the conclusions of 
physics, for example, might constitute the environment of a physi- 
cist but not (usually and as such) the environment of a painter. 
That is, the structure of the atom evokes problems for the physicist ; 
colors and lines evoke problems for the painter. The physicist, 
but not the painter, interacts with atoms. Thus Dewey’s appeal 
to the conclusions of biology or physies as evidence for the con- 
tinuity of experience and nature seems strikingly inappropriate. 
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From the viewpoint of a multiplicity of environmental and prob- 
lematic contexts, such an appeal appears as a hypostatization of 
scientific conclusions similar to the hypostatization which in meta- 
physics Dewey has called the philosophic fallacy. The relation 
of science to Dewey’s naturalism is simply not that kind of rela- 
tion. Science is related to Dewey’s naturalism because of its 
method, not because of its conclusions. Dewey states in his later 
reply to Santayana: 

Some of my critics say that my philosophy does not tell much about the 
environing world. . . . I hope this statement, though offered as an indictment, 
is correct. For, according to my ‘view, the actual inquiries constituting the 
sciences .. . are the procedures which tell us about the environing world. 
. .. The business of philosophy . . . is not to provide a rival account of the 
natural environment, but to analyze and report how and to what effect in- 
quiries actually proceed . . . in their experiential context.19 


An important question remains. What has become of the 
charge that Dewey has reduced nature to experience? Dewey 
seems, after all, to have done precisely that. Now I take it that 
the force of this charge (that is, the reason for anyone’s wanting 
to evade it) is that such reduction seems to subjectify the universe. 
Consequently, the epistemological problem comes to be the problem 
of making contact with objective reality. But in one sense of ob- 
jective this is for Dewey the great epistemological pseudo-problem, 
because it stems directly from the philosophic fallacy: the hypo- 
statization of a fixed world antecedent to experience. However, 
upon another interpretation of subjective and objective Dewey is 
no subjectivist. But his avoidance of subjectivism is not the re- 
sult of having successfully made contact with an antecedent reality. 
Such, I think, was his attempt in what I have called the informa- 
tional argument. He escapes subjectivism because of the nature 
of problem solving, not because of specific solutions reached in 
certain problematic contexts. A cardinal aspect of problem solving 
is the fact that resistances have to be overcome, since without what 
Dewey sometimes calls the ‘‘resisting object’’ there would be no 
problem. One engaged in inquiry cannot, on Dewey’s view, arrive 
at any conclusions he wishes. As with Aristotle, Dewey’s best 
illustrations of metaphysical issues are taken from the arts. The 
sculptor cannot make anything at all out of his marble; not a 
novel, not a symphony. Similarly, scientific conclusions are not 
capricious. Here, too, the subject matter is a material which im- 
poses its own limitations as well as its own avenues of inquiry. 
The area of moral and political action also has its characteristie 
material: circumstances which impose limitations at the same time 


19 ‘Experience, Nature, and Value,’’ loc. cit., p. 533. 
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that they provide means for the achievement (as well as the formu- 
lation) of ends. 

What, then, is nature for Dewey? It is twofold, although this 
duality is not a vicious bifurcation. Nature is a potentiality and 
an actuality. As potentiality it is subject matter, and as such is 
understood to constitute an environment in Dewey’s technical mean- 
ing of the word. This is the closest Dewey comes to cosmology, 
and it is not very close. What is human nature? As organism 
(in its technical meaning) it, too, is potentiality from one point of 
view, and this is the most specific Dewey gets in a theory of human 
nature. Nature as actuality requires the codperation of these two 
potentialities, and as potentialities they are correlative principles. 
The unnatural, accordingly, is a frustration of potentiality, and 
such frustration consists in bifureating (either in theory or in 
practice) organism and environment. Dewey is accusing Santa- 
yana of such a bifurcation when he calls his naturalism broken- 
backed. Whether the accusation is justified in Santayana’s case 
depends upon whether Santayana has in fact effected such a bi- 
fureation, and I have not attempted to answer this question. What 
I have tried to do is to clarify the position from which Dewey 
makes such accusations, and my conclusion is that Dewey does not 
have to be naturalistically half-hearted in order to criticize other 
naturalisms for being broken-backed. 


BERNARD Suits 
PuRDUE UNIVERSITY 


THE COGNITIVE AND THE NON-COGNITIVE IN 
DEWEY’S THEORY OF VALUATION 


OHN Dewey maintained that his theory of valuation is a ‘‘special 
ease’’ of his general method of inquiry;? that valuation-judg- 
ments are not marked off ‘‘methodologically’’ from other kinds of 
scientific judgments ; ? that a ‘‘ unified logical method’’ is needed for 
the solution of all problematic situations (value problems being in 


1 John Dewey, ‘‘ Valuation Judgments and Immediate Quality,’’ Journal 
of Philosophy, Vol. XL (June 10, 1943), p. 315. Dewey says: ‘‘ And in calling 
my theory on this matter a special case of my general theory I intend to call 
attention to the fact that I have denied that as judgments, or in respect to 
method of inquiry, test, and verification, value-judgments have any peculiar 
or unique features.’’ 

2 Ray Lepley (ed.), Value: A Cooperative Inquiry (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1949), p. 77: ‘‘... there is nothing whatever that 
methodologically (qua judgment) marks off ‘value-judgments’ from conclusions 
reached in astronomical, chemical, or biological inquiries.’’ 
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their general features like all other problems) ;* and that ‘‘knowl- 
edge of relations between changes which enable us to connect 
things as antecedents and consequences is science,’’* such knowl- 
edge of relations extending into valuational situations. The claim 
that methodology has logical applications to any and all kinds of 
subject-matters and that the study of valuational subject-matters 
is only a ‘‘special case’’ of the use of a general methodology forms 
the context of this paper. The hypothesis to be proved is that 
certain crucial problems appear in Dewey’s conception of method- 
ology as applied to valuational subject-matters, problems which 
Dewey never adequately solved. It will be shown that as Dewey 
stated his theory of valuation and the methodology applicable to it 
certain consequences result which are incompatible with his in- 
tended purpose. It will be shown, further, that it is possible to 
construct an answer to these difficulties if other parts of Dewey’s 
philosophy are brought to bear upon the troublesome issues and if 
a certain interpretation of his theory of valuation and his general 
methodology as applied to it be allowed. 

The role of methodology in Dewey’s philosophy appears to be 
a clue to his entire position.’ A complete description of his 
methodology would carry us beyond this study, for our concern 
is with those points where methodological procedures emerge in 
human behavior and where they are consummated. It is at these 
junctures in experience that the problems centering around the 
relation of the cognitive and the non-cognitive are found. The 
order of development in Dewey’s philosophy is from gross quali- 
tative experience through mediation or inquiry and back to gross 
qualitative experience. There are two junctures in the process of 
importance to valuational theory: (1) where gross qualitative ex- 
perience emerges into inquiry; and (2) where inquiry comes back 
to gross qualitative experience. In other words, the problems 
emerge where immediacy passes into mediation and again where 
mediation comes back to immediacy. 

At the first juncture of the two phases of experience, where 
immediacy passes into mediation, there are crucial issues in Dewey’s 
theory. What is the relation of the ‘‘given value”’ or the ‘‘quali- 
tatively immediate value’’ to the ‘‘mediating’’ conditions that 
follow? Or what is the relation of antecedent reality to the conse- 


8 John Dewey, The Quest for Certainty (London: Allen and Unwin), 
p. 261. 

4Ibid., p. 261. 

5 John Dewey, Experience and Nature (New Edition; London: Allen and 
Unwin, 1929). See Chapter One on ‘‘ Experience and Philosophical Method.’’ 

6 Ibid., p. 36. 
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quent thought processes which follow upon it? Is valuing a dis- 
crete kind of experience such that it is completely cut off from 
the thought processes that follow? Is there some principle which 
connects these two phases of experience? If so, what is this prin- 
ciple? And if these two phases of experience are connected by 
some principle, has Dewey adequately explained it in his theory of 
valuation ? 

At the second juncture, where inquiry comes back to gross 
qualitative or immediate experience, there are other problems. 
The principal difficulty at this juncture of the two phases of ex- 
perience concerns Dewey’s view of the relation of mediation to 
existence, or the relation of the continuum of inquiry to the 
continuum of experience. How are the abstract relations of 
thought processes or discourse made applicable to existential con- 
ditions met in experience? What is the relation of the cognitive . 
to the non-cognitive, that is, the relation of inquiry to existence? 

The problem of the relation of the immediate to the mediate 
in valuational theory comes ultimately to this question: Are the 
qualitatively given valuings discrete and different in kind from 
the mediated values which follow them? As the problem of the 
relation of the immediate to the mediate is one of the most crucial 
in modern philosophy,’ methodological approaches to valuational 
theory must somehow defend whatever position is explicitly taken 
or implicitly assumed on the issue. In the case of Dewey’s valua- 
tional theory, if he holds that valuings are discrete and completely 
cut off from mediation that follows (and he admitted that he had 
gone too far in this direction*), then he is a realist. If his 
theory can be read as a type of realism, then he is caught up in 
the problem of showing how ‘‘ideas’’ of value, or thought-forms. 
employed in thinking or mediation, somehow ‘‘agree’’ with the- 
antecedent reality of the valuings that are given in experience. 
If, on the other hand, Dewey’s theory is read in such a way that 
the relation of the immediate to the mediate is a matter of degree 
or emphasis, then it seems that he is caught between two conse- 
quences which are disturbing for his theory of valuation. He- 
must hold either (1) that all valuings and evaluations are immedi- 
ate, and thus his theory of valuation collapses into immediacy or- 
into some form of subjectivity; or (2) that mediation, that is;. 
inquiry, thought-forms, rational discourse, or whatever one wishes 


7 John Dewey, Logic, The Theory of Inquiry (New York: Henry Holt 
and Co., 1938), p. 516: ‘‘The difference between idealistic and realistic 
theories of knowledge ultimately depends upon the attitude taken towards 
the immediate and mediate elements in knowledge.’’ 

8 Value: A Cooperative Inquiry, p. 75. 
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to call it, exhausts all reality, and this position means that his 
theory becomes some sort of idealism. I shall show that it is 
possible to read Dewey’s theory as it now stands in either of these 
directions, and therefore the theory is vague and incomplete. 

Dewey makes a distinction between ‘‘valuing’’ and ‘‘evalua- 
tion,’’® and, from the standpoint of methodology, the relation of 
these two phases of experience is the relation of the immediate to 
the mediate. Let us examine Dewey’s description of the term 
‘‘valuing,’’ the process by which valuings ‘‘pass into’’ evaluations, 
and the problems which present themselves at this first juncture of 
experience. 

At various times Dewey assigns numerous synonyms to the 
term ‘‘valuing.’’ In one passage, valuing has as synonyms such 
terms as prizing, holding dear, honoring, regarding highly, esteem- 
ing.° In another passage, he lists prizing, cherishing, admiring, 
relishing, enjoying."' The first distinctive description of ‘‘valu- 
ing’’ may be found in what Dewey calls qualitative immediacy, or 
the bare occurrence of a value.’* Valuing is at first ‘‘a dumb, 
formless experience of a thing as good... .’’** Bare existence 
and qualitative immediacy can only be ‘‘ pointed at’’ or ‘‘denoted”’ 
in the sense in which Dewey uses that term.‘* Discourse cannot 
give one the experience of these.immediate qualities; it can only 
intimate connections which ‘‘may’’ lead one to the experience.’® 
In Dewey’s account of valuings, the meaning of the term is further 
complicated by his description of experiences like believing in 
ghosts, devils, etc., as cases of qualitative immediacy. This sug- 
gests that (at least in some contexts) he probably holds that there 
are ‘‘levels’’ of immediacy.’* 

In Dewey’s view of experience, there is denoted both stability 
and instability, so that stable things become unstable, unsettled ; 
and on the other hand, unstable things become stable, settled. If 
it were not for the former, thought would never intervene in ex- 


®John Dewey, ‘‘Theory of Valuation,’’ International Encyclopedia of 
Unified Science, Vol. II, No. 4 (1939), p. 20. 

10 Ibid., p. 5. 

11 John Dewey, ‘‘Further as to Valuation as Judgment,’’ Journal of 
Philosophy, Vol. XL (September 30, 1943), p. 550. Dewey added other 
synonyms for valuing in ‘‘Some Questions about Value,’’ Journal of Phi- 
losophy, Vol. XLI (August 17, 1944), p. 450. Other synonyms were used in 
‘*The Field of Value’’ in the Lepley volume; see p. 68. 

12 Experience and Nature (1929), p. 396. 

18 Ibid., p. 401. 

14 Ibid., p. 398. 

15 Ibid., p. 401. 

16 Ibid., p. 405. 
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perience; if it were not for the latter, life would be one long ex- 
perience of neurosis.‘’ These generic traits of existence, of course, 
apply to the field of value. Qualitative immediacy of the things 
or persons prized or enjoyed becomes disrupted. The disruption is 
‘‘felt’’ as immediate, too, and the pulsation of these feeling states 
may bring about mediation, but there is no guarantee that this will 
be the case.** If values were plentiful there would be no occasion 
for mediation, but such is not the case in the kind of world in 
which we live. Values in their immediacy are as ‘‘unstable as the 
forms of clouds.’’ !° 

The manner in which the immediately enjoyed objects pass into 
mediation is not entirely clear in Dewey’s theory of valuation. 
Evidence for this statement is found in the cases where he speaks 
of how immediacy ‘‘passes insensibly’’ over into mediation and 
in cases where he describes a definite shock or felt difficulty.2° He 
claims that ‘‘the possession and enjoyment of goods passes in- 
sensibly and inevitably into appraisal.’’** ‘‘Passing insensibly’’ 
from conscience, taste, conviction, and enjoyment into critical judg- 
ment appears over-simplified when one considers Dewey’s descrip- 
tion of the problematic situation. In his controversy with Philip 
Rice over theory of valuation, he held that the key word in his 
view is situation, and that situation is held to be directly and 
immediately qualitative.2*. In another work he describes the felt 
immediacy of the problematic situation as ‘‘confused, obscure, con- 
flicting, relatively disordered qualities.’’** Again, he says, ‘‘ There 
is nothing intellectual or cognitive in the existence of such situa- 
tions, although they are the necessary condition of cognitive opera- 
tions or inquiry. In themselves they are precognitive.’’** This 
statement shows that the gross qualitative experience which pre- 
cedes inquiry, out of which inquiry arises, is non-cognitive. In- 
quiry, or mediation, is cognitive. However, even in this statement, 
which may be taken to be one of the most direct Dewey ever made 
on the problem, there is still no consideration of the relation of the 
non-cognitive to the cognitive. The foregoing quotations are taken 


17 John Dewey, Art as Experience (New York: Minton, Balch and Co., 
1934), p. 60. 

18 Dewey, ‘‘ Further as to Valuation as Judgment,’’ Journal of Philosophy, 
Vol. XL (Sept. 30, 1943), p. 550. 

19 Haperience and Nature, p. 399. 

20 Ibid., p. 401. 

21 Ibid., p. 398. 

22 Dewey, ‘‘ Valuation Judgments and Immediate Quality,’’ Journal of 
Philosophy, Vol. XL (June 10, 1943), p. 314. 

28 Logic, The Theory of Inquiry, p. 106. 

24 Ibid., p. 107. 
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from his general methodology ; let us turn to statements of a similar 
nature made in his theory of valuation. A value situation is de- 
scribed as follows: 


Valuation takes place only when there is something the matter; when there is 
some trouble to be done away. with, some need, lack or privation to be made 
good, some conflict of tendencies to be resolved by means of changing existing 
conditions. This fact in turn proves that there is present an intellectual 
factor—a factor of inquiry—whenever there is valuation, for the end-in-view 
is formed and projected as that which, if acted upon, will supply the existing 
need or lack and resolve the existing conflict.25 


Other cases of the immediately qualitative and felt valuing 
experiences being the stimulus to inquiry or mediation only repeat 
the above point. In The Quest for Certainty, he says: ‘‘ Without 
intervention of thought, enjoyments are not values but problematic 
goods, becoming values when they re-issue in a changed form 
from intelligent behavior.’’** In another place, he says: ‘‘their 
unsettled or dubious state qua value is precisely that which calls 
out our judgment... .’’ *" 

‘‘After the first dumb, formless experience of a thing as good, 
subsequent perception of the good contains at least a germ of 
critical reflection.’’** The crucial issue here is the meaning of the 
relation between the immediate and the mediate as found in the 
expression ‘‘contains at least a germ of critical reflection.’’ At 
what point in experience does mediation occur? Again, Dewey 
writes: ‘‘the moment we begin to discourse about these values, to 
define, to generalize, to make distinctions in kinds, we are passing 
beyond value-objects themselves; we are entering, even if only 
blindly, upon an inquiry into causal antecedents and causative 
consequences, with a view to appraising the ‘real’, that is the 
eventual, goodness of the thing in question.’’?° Dewey seems to be 
saying that when symbolic behavior enters into experience we are 
entering into mediation. Furthermore, he claims that when we 
go beyond direct occurrence, then definition and a process of dis- 
crimination imply a reflective criterion.*° 

Any discussion of the problem of the relation of the immediate 
to mediation in Dewey’s theory of valuation would be incomplete 
without an analysis of the distinction he makes between the ‘‘de- 


25 Theory of Valuation, p. 34. 

26 The Quest for Certainty, p. 246. 

27 ‘“Purther as to Valuation as Judgment,’’ Journal of Philosophy, Vol. 
XL (Sept. 30, 1943), p. 550. 

28 Hxperience and Nature, p. 401. 

29 Ibid., p. 403. 

30 Ibid., p. 398. 
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sired’’ and the ‘‘desirable.’’ ‘‘The fact that something is desired 
only raises the question of its desirability ; it does not settle it.’’ * 
Another dimension must be added to the desired object to bring 
about its emergence into a value. This distinction is an important 
one for Dewey, for he claims that it is ‘‘the key to understanding 
the relation of values to the direction of conduct.’’*? The regula- 
tion of desires in terms of the direction of conduct is what Dewey 
thinks separates his view from the traditional empirical views.* 

When the generic traits of experience, such as stability and in- 
stability, are brought into the analysis of the valuational situation, 
the locus of specific imbalances in valuational behavior may occur 
in either of two broad contexts: (1) in the organism itself, or (2) 
in the environment.** But the organism-environment constitutes 
one functioning unit, so the term ‘‘locus’’ of the instability seems 
appropriate.*® 

Once this approach is made to valuational behavior, Dewey 
then describes at various places in his writings how the immediately 
felt difficulties or imbalances take place. (1) The ‘‘changes in 
ourselves’’ are not limited to the exhaustion of the organs; other 
organic changes may cause enjoyed objects to become unstable. 
When there is added to these organic changes ‘‘the external 
vicissitudes to which they (values) are subjected . . . there is no 
cause to wonder at the evanescence of immediate goods.’’** (2) 
A thing enjoyed at one time may lead to disturbing consequences.*’ 
(3) Enjoyment ceases to be a datum and becomes a problem.** 
(4) The pleasing experience of an object may be a warning to 
look out for consequences.*® (5) Enjoyments may become problem- 
atic, thus arousing reflective inquiry.*° (6) Enjoyments provide 
the primary material of problems of valuation.*t (7) A desire 
may be questioned as to its desirability.* 

Dewey thinks that immediate values should be lifted out of 
immediacy and subjected to inquiry in order to make values secure ; 
and he thinks the model used in the natural sciences is the pattern 


81 The Quest for Certainty, p. 247. 
82 Ibid., p. 249. 

88 Ibid., pp. 246-247. 

84 Logic, The Theory of Inquiry, p. 25. 
85 Ibid., p. 107. 

86 Hxperience and Nature, p. 399. 
87 Ibid., p. 398. 

88 Ibid., p. 398. 

89 The Quest for Certainty, p. 248. 
40 Experience and Nature, p. 398. 

41 Theory of Valuation, p. 39. 

42 The Quest for Certainty, p. 247. 
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to adopt in theory of valuation. Since he thinks intelligence or 
inquiry is the primary method of the successful management of 
scientific objects, it follows that this method is the one he hopes 
will be successful in the management of secure valuational ob- 
jects.** 

The distinction Dewey has made in the foregoing analysis be- 
tween the immediate and the mediate creates a serious problem for 
his theory of valuation. As the statement of his theory of valua- 
tion now stands, several questions arise. Is the value that arises 
after inquiry is instituted related to immediate valuings or is it 
discrete and different? If it is discrete and different, then has 
not Dewey the problem of showing how the constructed object in 
inquiry is related to the antecedently given value object? The 
problem centers around what Dewey calls the ‘‘immediate value- 
object’’ and the ‘‘ulterior value-object,’’ the ‘‘given’’ good and the 
‘*reflective’’ good, the ‘‘now-apparent’’ good and the ‘‘eventual’’ 
good.** 

What makes a study of Dewey’s theory of valuation difficult 
is that, throughout his major works on the subject, he assumed 
a certain position concerning the immediate and the mediate that 
was not stated explicitly until after all his important works on 
valuational theory were written. In his article on ‘‘Some Ques- 
tions about Value,’’ Dewey raises the question ‘‘whether the un- 
deniable difference between direct valuing and the indirectness of 
evaluation is a matter of separation or of emphasis.’’** In this 
article, Dewey did not himself take a position on the question he 
raised. But later, in his essay in the Lepley volume on ‘‘The 
Field of Value,’’ he wrote in a footnote: 


The answer to the question I raised in my original list of ‘Questions’ as 
to whether the distinction between direct valuings and evaluations as judg- 
ments is one of separate kinds or one of emphasis is, accordingly, answered 
in the latter sense. I am the more bound to make this statement because 
in some still earlier writings I tended to go too far in the direction of 
separation. I still think the reason which actuated me is sound. In current 
discussion, traits distinctive of valuing are frequently indiscriminately trans- 
ferred to valuation. But the resulting confusion can be escaped by noting 
the distinction to be one of phase of development.4é 


By rejecting the position that the immediate and the mediate 
are discrete and separate existences, Dewey rejects the distinction 


48 Ibid., p. 246. 

44 Experience and Nature, pp. 402-403. 

45 Dewey, ‘‘Some Questions about Value,’’ Journal of Philosophy, Vol. 
XLI (August 17, 1944), p. 453. 

#6 Value: A Cooperative Inquiry, p. 75. 
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which creates a problem for the realists, although it must be said 
that the foregoing analysis shows that in his actual writings he 
makes the distinction between the immediate and the mediate 
quite sharp. This, of course, he admits. But our analysis does 
show that there is a certain vagueness of the theory at this point, 
making it possible to read the theory in many different directions. 
For, if he takes the position that the relation of immediate to 
mediated values is one of degree, he must face other consequences 
to his theory, which again he seems not to have met. Taking the 
position that the relation is one of degree entails other problems 
in Dewey’s theory which he must solve if he is to escape the charge 
of being an idealist, a position which his denotative method seeks 
to avoid. For this position entails either of two kinds of idealism: 
(1) a kind of idealism in which all values collapse into immediacy ; 
or (2) a kind of idealism in which cognition exhausts all reality. 

It has already been shown that Dewey’s theory starts with 
valuings, such as prizing, enjoying, desiring, which are immediately 
felt. The shock of instability is also immediately felt. Further- 
more, the process of inquiry or mediation has likewise an element 
of immediacy to it.*7 But there are other passages in which the 
immediacy of all aspects of the situation is stressed and which 
seem to lead to a kind of subjective idealism. The vagueness of 
Dewey’s position came out in his discussion with Philip Rice, when 
Dewey admitted that he had been misunderstood and re-stated his 
view to say: ‘‘The undeniable centering of the events which are the 
more immediate conditions of the occurrence of events in the way 
of observation and of knowledge generally, within a particular 
organism, say that of John Smith, has been taken as proof that the 
resulting observation is itself ‘individual’.** Resorting to a spe- 
cific example to explain his position, Dewey claimed that (1) the 
pain of a toothache is centered in an organism; and (2) the 
knowledge of the toothache is also centered in an organism. Now, 
if valuings are immediate, if the shock or unstable condition that 
brings about inquiry is immediate, if the process of evaluation has 
elements of immediacy in it, if events are ‘‘centered’’ in organisms, 
and if knowledge of such events is also centered in organisms, there 
is little wonder that many have read Dewey’s theory as collapsing 
into immediacy, or some kind of subjectivism. At the very least, 
Dewey’s analysis needs a more extended treatment. 

Further problems are involved in Dewey’s theory of valuation 
when purely mediational aspects are considered. His behavioral 

47 Dewey, Essays in Experimental Logic (New York: Dover Publications, 
reprinted, 1953), p. 18. 

48 Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XL (Sept. 30, 1943), p. 545. 
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approach makes it possible to formulate propositions about such 
events as enjoying, prizing, liking, ete.*® Such a catalogue of 
propositions about what humans have enjoyed, desired, liked, or 
prized, would, on Dewey’s view, be only a sociological description 
and report.*° 

As ‘‘thought goes beyond immediate existence to its relation- 
ships,’’ we take it that appreciation, criticism, appraisal, and judg- 
ment are therefore entrances into mediation, and that any specific 
instance of this kind of thinking may be termed an evaluative 
process.*! Now, Dewey maintains that the passage from immediacy 
to mediation is marked by the occurrence of such logical procedures 
as defining, generalizing, classifying, discriminating.*? At one 
place he says that mediation begins when we look to see what sort 
of value is present.** Dewey assumes in another passage that 
values are classified into kinds, and that some kinds of prizing 
are thought to be better than others.** 

How do values become classified into sorts or kinds? The 
answer to this problem is found in Dewey’s notion of the existential 
situation ; it is the problematic situation which generates the end- 
in-view. While each situation is unique in that it occurs at a 
particular time and place, there is a ‘‘generality’’ of situations, 
that is, there are ‘‘recurrent kinds of situations,’’ and on this 
account there are recurrent kinds of ends-in-view.*> The general- 
ized ‘‘ideas’’ of ends-in-view in valuational behavior originate in the 
same manner as ‘‘ideas’’ are generated in other types of inquiry.*® 
The starting place in organic behavior is in excitation-reaction and 
stimulus-response.*’ The recurrence of similar problems and re- 
sponses builds up and consolidates a habit, a habit being a general- 
ized mode of behavior. As generalized modes of behavior, habits be- 
come the organic bases for ends-in-view. Traces of these stimulus- 
response sequences in organic behavior make possible the emergence 
of memory. The ‘‘simple presence of distance stimuli’’ becomes 
the organic basis for imagination; but the condition for setting 
up goals and ends-in-view is more complicated than what is found 
in the simple presence of distance stimuli, for the ‘‘intervening 
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process of search’’ for the attainment of the goal or end-in-view 
becomes ‘‘more seriated in temporal span and in connecting 
links.’’?** We take it that the ‘‘intervening process of search’’ 
refers to ‘‘means’’ in the total process of the ‘‘means-end”’ relation- 
ship. Thus Dewey says: ‘‘A schedule of general ends results, the 
involved values being ‘abstract’ in the sense of not being directly 
connected: with any particular existing case but not in the sense 
of independence of all empirically existent cases.’’**® If these 
elues from Dewey’s general methodology are traced through his 
treatment of valuational subject-matters, we would expect to find 
an application there of his view of propositions, terms, and judg- 
ments to this part of his theory. Unfortunately, Dewey never 
worked out this part of his theory of valuation in detail. It 
suffices to point out here that Dewey did think that inquiry in- 
volves propositions ‘‘so determined and arranged as to yield final 
judgment, is the logical whole upon which propositions depend, 
while terms as such are logically conditioned by propositions.’’ © 
On his view, judgment is about the whole situation.” 

Dewey claims that inquiry arises out of a ‘‘biological matrix’’ ; 
nevertheless, he claims that ‘‘thought’’ and ‘‘rational discourse’’ 
are of a different order from that of the mere given or immediate.* 
Take, for instance, his treatment of the subject-predicate relation, 
when he holds that ‘‘the subject-matters of subject and predicate 
are determined in correspondence with each other in and by the 
process of ‘thought’, that is, inquiry.’’** Another passage closely 
parallels this position when he writes, ‘‘Operational thinking needs 
to be applied to the judgment of values as it has now finally been 
applied in conceptions of physical objects.’’** Speaking of ends- 
in-view in Theory of Valuation, he says that ‘‘ends-in-view as an- 
ticipated result reached upon a given desire are ideational by 
definition and tautological. . . . Any given desire is what it is in 
its actual content or ‘object’ because of its ideational constitu- 
ents.’’ * 

Thus, by Dewey’s own description of his theory of valuation 
and of the methodology applicable to it, we arrive at the following 
summary: (1) mediation is entrance into ‘‘thought’’; (2) determi- 
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nation of subject-predicate relationship in inquiry is a process of 
thought; (3) while abstract universals and generic universals are 
conjugate, the abstract universals or definitions found in ‘‘thought’’ 
determine the structures of the generics; (4) ends-in-view are 
objects of thought, or, as he says, are ideational; (5) even though 
the final judgment is individual, that is, about the situation in 
question, the final judgment as such is an ideational construction. 

Now, if Dewey’s theory of valuation is taken in its own terms, 
value inquiries are thought-processes, and the existential quali- 
tative experiences to which they are to apply are in separate realms. 
In that case the ‘‘real’’ value would be the value constructed in 
thought, even though this has been extrapolated from existential 
gross qualitative experience. The eventual value, even though 
dialectically worked over and transformed by abstract conceptions 
both in the theory of general ideas and in the propositions which 
earry them, would still be cut off from experience of the existential 
type. This would encourage an idealistic interpretation of Dewey’s 
theory of value. 

Our analysis has shown that the actual statements which Dewey 
has written on theory of valuation are often confusing and are 
often worded in such a way that it is easy for some to accuse him 
of being a realist, others to see aspects of subjectivism, others to 
find marks of idealism. It is my contention that all of these in- 
terpretations are incorrect and that Dewey is partially responsible 
for these in failing to make explicit the naturalistic criteria of ex- 
perience. I shall try to show in these concluding pages how I 
think other parts of Dewey’s philosophy can be brought in to make 
more explicit a naturalistic view of valuation. 

My starting place is a passage from Experience and Nature. 
Dewey says: 


Emotional conditions do not occur as emotions, intrinsically defined as 
such; they occur as ‘tertiary’ qualities of objects. Some cases of awareness 
or perception are designated ‘emotions’ in retrospect or from without, as a 
child is instructed to term certain perceptual situations anger, or fear, or love, 
by way of informing him as to their consequences. Immediately, every per- 
ceptual awareness may be termed indifferently emotion, sensation, thought, 
desire; not that it is immediately any one of these things, or all of them 
combined, but that when it is taken in some reference, to conditions or to 
consequences or to both, it has, in contextual reference, the distinctive 
properties of emotion, sensation, thought, or desire.6¢ 


The above quotation points up two main principles in Dewey’s 
view of experience: immediately felt qualities and the principle 
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of interconnections.* Immediately felt qualities have no meaning 
in and of themselves; they must be connected with other events 
to become meaningful. The significant phrase in the above quota- 
tion is ‘‘to conditions or to consequences or to both.’’ Now, these 
conditions or consequences of the feeling state I take to be the 
connections which Dewey finds in experience, such connections 
being either personal or non-personal. They form the basis for 
Dewey’s view of scientific method as applied to physical matters 
and to human valuation. In an answer to Reichenbach, Dewey 
once wrote: ‘‘the actual presence of connections (which when 
formulated are relational) in subject-matter of direct experience :is 
an intrinsic part of my idea of experience.’’® In another work 
Dewey called such connections in experience existential involve- 
ments.°° Again, he claims that ‘‘sign-significances’’ describe 
‘things in their connection with one another.’’® Existential in- 
volvements and sign-significances are necessary for the basic mean- 
ing of inference and for evidential functions."* Furthermore, this 
basic principle is necessary for an understanding of the term 
‘conditions and consequences,’’ for his notion of cause and effect, 
and for his view of means-ends relationships. 

When Dewey applies the principle of interconnections to the 
human organism, it yields the concept of ‘‘transaction’’ (or ‘‘inter- 
action’’ in his earlier sense) ; when applied to desire it refers to the 
conditions for desire or the consequences of desire. Thus, the 
principle underlies his contention that desires are not just sub- 
jective states of immediacy centered in an organism; desires are 
connected with things ‘‘ outside its skin.’’ Subjectivity is explained 
as the abstracting of only one side of the two-sided experience, 
namely, the immediately felt quality, and making it a self-enclosed 
reality shut off from the interconnections an organism has with its 
environment. Thus, the causes which produce the immediately 
felt quality and the consequences which flow from it are but other 


67 By introducing these two principles designated later as feeling and 
interconnections, along with a third, namely, continuity, a claim is made that 
these three principles constitute Dewey’s metaphysics of experience. More 
analysis of these three principles in Dewey’s philosophy is needed, particularly 
in regard to how Dewey’s metaphysics of experience is related to Peirce’s 
categories. In the present study Dewey’s principles of experience are simply 
used in order to show how they clear up problems in Dewey’s theory of 
valuation. 

68 The Philosophy of John Dewey (The Library of Living Philosophers), 
p. 535. 

69 Logic, The Theory of Inquiry, p. 54. 

70 Ibid., p. 54. 

71 Ibid., p. 52. 
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instances of the principle of interconnections running through the 
human organism. 

Furthermore, Dewey alludes to his basic principle of intercon- 
nections in experience when he discusses competing theories of 
valuation, such as mentalism and emotivism. Mentalistic views 
attempt to lodge value in a separate and unconnected realm of the 
‘‘knower.’’ Emotive theories attempt to isolate certain behavioral 
events from the causes and consequences involved in them. The 
principle of interconnections is involved further in Dewey’s view 
of naturalism when he deals with means-ends relationships; it is 
possible to contend that Dewey believes that when one deliberately 
selects a connection in experience, a connection determined to be a 
cause-effect relationship, it becomes a means-end relationship. 
Again, it seems that it is on this principle that his view of ‘‘norm”’ 
in valuational theory is to be understood. When he describes 
‘‘norm’’ as a ‘‘condition to be conformed to,’’ it is a condition 
already determined by the interconnections finally ‘‘wrested’’ 
from experience and formulated symbolically into a cause-effect 
relationship. This seems to be his meaning when he says that 
normative statements ‘‘rest upon’’ descriptive statements. It ap- 
pears, then, that if the principle of interconnections in Dewey’s 
total view of naturalism is made explicit in his theory of valuation, 
any charge of subjectivism must be dismissed. 

It remains to clear up the vagueness in Dewey’s theory of 
valuation concerning the relation of the continuities of inquiry 
and the continuities of experience. How do thought-forms, de- 
veloped in inquiry, get into touch with existence? How is the 
immediately given valuing experience transformed into an eventual 
value ? 

In the first place, we must turn to Dewey’s treatment of signs, 
meanings, and linguistic symbols for clues to the problem of the 
relation of inquiry to existence. It will be recalled that he speaks 
of three relational aspects of experience in this respect. First, 
there are existential involvements or interconnections between ob- 
jects of experience. This is the order of existence, but the special 
interpretation Dewey gave to this dimension of nature is that it 
is the relational aspects of sign-qualities which constitute meaning 
on this level. Second, Dewey holds that symbols are implicated 
with one another in sets, no symbol standing alone, and such im- 
plicatory functions of symbols make the strict and powerful sys- 
tems of formal logics possible. If the analysis is left here, we 
would have the situation described in his valuational theory: an 
order of existence on the one hand and an order of symbolic 
formulations on the other. But such is not the case in Dewey’s 
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theory of general methodology. There is a third relation, namely, 
that of reference, but reference understood in a very special sense. 
How do symbolic formulations get in touch with existence? Sym- 
bols themselves must be brought to interact (using the principle of 
interconnections) with the objects of existence. On this point 
Dewey says: 


Without the intervention of a specific kind of existential operation they 
[symbols] cannot indicate or discriminate the objects to which they refer. 
Reasoning or ordered discourse, which is defined by development of symbol- 
meanings in relation to one another, may (and should) provide a basis for 
performing these operations, but of itself it determines no existence.72 


Thus, there is ‘‘a specific kind of existential operation’’ which 
gets symbols in touch with existence. There seems to be no other 
principle of experience upon which these operations can be per- 
formed other than the principle of interconnection. Thus, the 
principle of interconnections must then be brought into the process 
of solving a valuational problem in order to get the symbolically 
formulated value-object in touch with existence. 

In the second place, while the point is not made explicit in his 
theory of valuation, Dewey does maintain in his general method- 
ology that abstract universals and generic universals are conjugate 
in their functions in inquiry. While the abstract universals are 
definitional and do not refer to existence, they are tested in their 
function of resolving a problem. Dewey deplores that kind of 
abstract conceptualism in which such concepts are not ‘‘applied’’ 
to natural existence. The formal logics erred in this respect: ‘‘The 
necessity of existential operations for applications of meanings to 
natural existence was ignored.’’** Failure to institute particular 
existential involvements of symbols and existences worked for the 
detriment of both. Without deliberate connection of symbols with 
existences, there is no way to ‘‘test’’ such abstract symbols; and, 
of course, the abstract symbols are needed in order to classify 
existences into ‘‘kinds.’’ The conjugate relation of these con- 
stituents of inquiry must be brought into valuational theory to 
make explicit how ‘‘the generalized ideas of ends-in-view’’ are 
connected with existence. Again, the principle that is needed to 
make the valuational theory complete and to save it from the 
charge of being some kind of idealism is the principle of inter- 
connections. 

In the third place, we propose that Dewey’s theory of valuation 
can escape the consequences of symbolic formulations cut off from 


72 Logic, The Theory of Inquiry, p. 54. 
78 Ibid., p. 58. 
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existence by considering the special way in which he used the 
principle of continuity. We should remember that. Dewey himself 
maintains that his contribution to naturalistic theory is to be found 
in the way in which he connects the principle of continuity with 
the human organism. But this point involves all three principles 
which I deem integral to pragmatic naturalism. For the con- 
tinuity of the organism involves a continuity of feeling, and feeling 
pervades all the experiences of the human organism, symbolic and 
non-symbolic, immediate and mediate alike. There seems to be 
only one passage in Dewey’s value writings which makes this point 
explicit. He says: ‘‘Since human life is continuous, the possibility 
of using any one mode of experience to assist in the formation of 
any other is the ultimate postulate of all science—non-ethical and 
ethical alike.’’** Thus, the principle of continuity as applied to 
the organism ties all the activities of the organism together. It is 
one organism that ‘‘thinks’’ and ‘‘feels’’ and ‘‘relates’’ one part 
of experience to another. So the principle of feeling is always 
present as is the principle of continuity wherever there is life. 
But when Dewey claims that ‘‘one mode of experience’’ can be 
used ‘‘to assist in the formation of any other,’’ there is a third 
principle involved, namely, the principle of interconnections. 

In the fourth place, we must consider the way in which Dewey 
thinks of the purpose of science, for in this respect we are able to 
connect symbolic formulations with existence. Science is for the 
‘direction of further experience,’’ and, as scientific inquiry is 
carried on by a human organism, any part of one type of experi- 
ence can be related to any other experience. It is noted on 
Dewey’s view that scientific determinations of cause-effect relation- 
ships (involving the principle of interconnections) become the basis 
of means-ends relationships (also involving the principle of inter- 
connections). Since it is one and the same continuous organism 
undergoing both scientific inquiries of the physical type and in- 
quiries of the valuational type, then, on Dewey’s theory, there is 
no reason for a complete separation of the two types of experience 
and there is no reason to rule out the ‘‘distinctive traits’’ of each 
type. The principles of continuity, interconnections, and feeling 
are principles that bring together all the activities of the valuing 
experience and unify them into a contextual whole. 

There is one further consideration to be given to this phase of 
Dewey’s valuational theory. The theory of experience which un- 
derlies his theory of valuation is constituted by a gross qualitative 
aspect undergoing, as we have seen, certain shocks or disruptions 
out of which inquiry or mediation emerges. There is a line of 


74 Dewey, Problems of Men, p. 245. 
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continuity from the starting place of inquiry to its close, eventuat- 
ing in the valuational judgment which is about the situation. 
The starting place of inquiry and the terminus of inquiry may be 
regarded as interrelated aspects. Thus, inquiry is a function or 
form which emerges in human behavior. It is only by use of the 
principle of continuity and of the category of transformation that 
such functions can be understood. And the starting place of in- 
quiry in behavior and the terminus of inquiry in behavior can be 
understood only upon the principle of interconnections. 


S. Morris EaMEs 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, St. Lovis 
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